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Indians of Guatemala and Honduras the nagual or naual is
"that animate or inanimate object, generally an animal,
which stands in a parallel relation to a particular man, so
that the weal and woe ot the man depend on the fate of the
nagual?1 According to an old writer, many Indians of
Guatemala rt are deluded by the devil to believe that their
life dependeth upon the life of such and such a beast (which
they take unto them as their familiar spirit), and think that
when that beast dieth they must die; when he is chased,
their hearts pant; when he is faint, they are faint; nay, it
happeneth that by the devil's delusion they appear in the
shape of that beast (which commonly by their choice is a
buck, or doe, a lion, or tigre, or dog, or eagle) and in that
shape have been shot at and wounded."2 Herrera's account
of the way in which the Indians of Honduras acquired their
nagual$} runs thus : " The devil deluded them, appearing in
the shape ot a lion or a tiger, or a coyte, a beast like a
wolf, or in the shape of an alligator, a snake, or a bird, that
province abounding in creatures of prey, which they called
nagttaleS) signifying keepers or guardians, and when the bird
died the Indian that was in league with him died also,
which often happened and was looked upon as infallible.
The manner of contracting this alliance was thus. The
Indian repaired to the river, wood, hill, or most obscure

"nagua?, or tutelary genius," adding
that the fate of the child was supposed
to be so intimately bound up with the
fortune of the animal that the death
of the one involved the death of the
other. Compare Daniel G. Brinton,
"Nagualism, a Study in American
Folk-lore and History," Proceedings of
ike American Philosophical Society
held at Philadelphia, vol. xaoriih No.
144 (Philadelphia, January, 1894), pp.
11-73. According to Professor E.
Seler the word nagual is alcin to the
Mexican naualli^ " a witch or wizard,"
which is derived from a word meaning
V hidden n with reference to the power
attributed to sorcerers of transforming
themselves into animals. See E. Seler,
"AltmexikanischeStudien, IL" Verof-
ftntlichvngen aus dem jfConiglichen
Museum fur V'tfkerkunde, vi. heft 2/4
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(Berlin, 1899), pp. 52-57.

1 Otto   Stoll,   Die Ethnologic
Indianerstamme von Guatemala (Ley-
den, 1889), p. 57.

* Thomas Gage, A New Survey of
the West Indies) Third Edition {Lou don,

I^77)> P- 334- The s*1*15 writer
relates how a certain Indian named
Gonzalez was reported to have the
power of turning himself into a lion or
rather a puma. Once when a Spaniard
had shot a puma in the nose, Gonzalez
was found with a bruised face and
accused the Spaniard of having shot
him. Another Indian chief named
Gomez was said to have transformed
himself into a puma, and in that shape
to have fought a terrific battle with a
rival chief named Lopez, who had
changed himself into a jaguar. See
Gage, op. cit. pp. 383-389.
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